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NIKINS up! Ho!” 

The order worked a magic. 
rippled down the line of voya- 
geurs lying on their ‘backs be- 
side their Jong canoes. It raised them, like 
a row of mannikins, to a sitting posture on 
the mossy rocks. Like an electric thrill 
it tingled along the whole brigade, touching 
to life fourscore of men aweary from low- 
water tracking and moiling portages. Pipes 
were knocked out and carved drinking 
horns snatched hastily from sash belts even 
before the brigade master’s call was flounced 
back from the thick, virgin spruce across the 
silvered lake. So ial and clear that a 
flock of outardes at the lower end of the 
river-widening rose wild in alarm, the deep- 
throated answer chorused from eighty 
Bois Brilés:* 

“Cannikins are up. Ho!’ 

Mclllivray, master of the Northwest 
Company brigade, a Boston loyalist who had 
escaped north from the rebelling colonies, 
started from canoe to canoe, doling out two 
quarts of sweet brandy and a half-carrot 
of tobacco to each crew of ten men—a 
portion more generous than ordinary, for 
the portage just made reached a thousand 
weary paces long, the afternoon was wear- 

‘Literally, “burned woods"—scantily timbered or 


burned-over lands, as opposed to bois forts or “strong 
woods,” meaning heavily timbered water systems. Bois 
Brilés, however, very early changed its meaning to: the 
descendants of Hrench traders and native women, Métis, 


rf 
or half-breed, is another almost synonymous term. 
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ing fast, and the fort was yet fifteen miles 
away. The great seventy-foot birches, 
strung out within a shove of the water, 
were each cluttered about, with their thirty 
heavy paquelons—supplies of high wine and 
tobacco, powder and ball for the up-coun- 
try factories, for the lonely, strong woods 
stations among the Crees, for the far-roy- 
ing traders who were feeling out the Rocky 
Mountain foot-hill tribes and penetrating 
even to the Mandans on the upper Missouri. 
The Brd#lés had drunk their double dram; 
at each canoe a man with gum-pot had re- 
plastered seams and stoppered gashes— 
from rocks in the white water traversed 
that day; pipes, sweeter after the régal, 
were lighted afresh; the brigade was wait- 
ing for Mclllivray’s “‘Levé, levé, come alive!” 
when up the portage trail, like a woods 
apparition, came a solitary figure, stepping 
with easy stride under a heavy rucksack. 
He was a youth of nineteen, tall, slender 
but muscular. Despite his beaded buck- 
skin a hint of the Highlander was evident 
in his dress. As hé came close, eyes turned 
toward him in surprize and stared curiously 
into his face. His features were patrician 
and regular almost to delicacy; they seemed 
carved out of marble, so white was his 
hue. A plumed hat was pushed back far 
enough to show a wavy crop of chestnut 
hair. His eyes were deep and sparkling 
brown. Though he was young in years as 
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the youngest Br@lé there, yet in deliberate 
manner, in the caution and reserve of his 
glance, he was a mature man of forty. 

A voyageur, marveling at the youth’s un- 
common hue and features, instinctively 
found a name and spoke it aloud as the 
newcomer strode past toward the lead 
canoe— 

“Lady-Face!” 

The youth heard it going from lip to lip 
and smiled—a geod-humored, rare and sun- 
ny smile. The name, running up the bri- 
gade line, reached Mclllivray before the 
stranger did; so that the grizzly-haired 
Scot thought one of the Bralés knew the 
youth. 

“If you have canoe-room for me to the 
fort,” said the latter in a mellow voice, “I 
will pay with my only means—paddle- 
strength. My birch-bark is a sorry wreck 
at the end of this portage.” 

Mclllivray looked at him searchingly; at 
his pack, his rifle, his dress. When he 
spoke his harsh voice was a loon’s in com- 
parison. 

“Pedler?”’ he demanded, loading the word 
with his contempt for the traveling, un- 
attached traders. 

The youth shook his head. 

“What company then?” 

“None. Iam a freeman.” 

“You are farther from Montreal than 
freemen wander,” Mclllivray said_curtly, 
as if in disbelief. 

“Iam going farther,” the youth rejoined, 
waving a hand toward the west. 

“Your business?” 

“To see places not seen before.” 

Mclilivray grunted. His keen eyes, quick 
to detect sturdy qualities, appraised the 
youth favorably. But, wizened in the in- 
cessant, bickering warfare of hostile fur 
companies, Mclllivray was a man of cau- 
tious kidney; to him a stranger was a 
potential enemy—either an agent of the 
Boston merchants or a pedler or a spy of 
the H. B. or X. Y. He was framing a re- 
fusal of the youth’s request when a stout 
man of fifty, dressed richly in laced suit 
and cocked hat, arose from a rock and in- 
terrupted. 

“Let him join us, Melillivray,” he com- 
manded; and added almost to himself: 


“The Hudson's Bay Company and its personnel were 
called “the English” because their headquarters were in 

ndon. The Northwest Company, its great rival, had 
headquarters in Montreal, where the partners had an 
organization called ‘the Beaver Club.” 
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“The English* scour the Orkneys and Sus- 
sex for new blood like him, while we employ 
to our disadvantage the French who were 
here before us. Unless his looks belie his 
nature, we will turn a freeman into a rare 
and sorely needed clerk.” 

Mclllivray, hiding his displeasure at this 
thwarting of his judgment, nodded with 
quick deference. He motioned the youth 
to the third canoe and ordered the brigade 
into the water. 


“DAT man? He ess de gran’ Mac!” 
The Bralé, answering Lady-Face’s 
soft question, pointed with awed 
respect at the lead canoe and at the stocky 
man, reposing at his ease therein, who had 
commanded Mclllivray to take the young 
man along with the brigade. 

“De Ojibways,” he added, “cal] him ‘de 
Sail’ for dat he ess bellied out.” 

“The grand Mac?” Lady-Face queried 
so softly that the eight men ahead of him 
in the canoe heard not a word. “One of 
the Montreal partners?” 

The Br#lé, a smoke-faced Algonquin 
métis, nodded. 

“He ess come de whole way dis spring. 
He ess joined dis voyage at Le Grand 
Portage. Mclllivray say, before de snows 
fly de gran’ Mac go back to Le Grand 
Portage—to Montreal.” 

“He is not a wintering partner then?” 

The Bralé shook his head. 

“Why is he making this trip?” Lady- 
Face further asked in a voice softer than 
before. 

The Brélé opened his lips to answer. 
But, checking himself in mid-utterance, he 
bent a quick look at his interrogator, who 
casually was watching a swan winging high 
over the river. 

“TI know nudding,” he replied, shutting’ 
his lips to a straight line. 

Lady-Face asked no more questions just 
then. The brigade in short space swung 
around a curve in the river. The voya- 
geurs in the two first canoes, and the eight 
in the third, were eyes ahead; those behind 
were shut from view by the jutting head- 
land. Lady-Face passed a hand into his 
leather jacket and brought out an ample, 
silver-embossed flask. He took a nip, for 
sake of ceremony, and handed the flask 
to his companion. 

“Tt will shorten the miles.” 

The Br@lé tasted eagerly. 
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“S’ pristif” ‘he ejaculated. 
water sé 

His commendation of the liquor was 
drowned in a prolonged gurgle. As he 
drank, his eyes rested upon the other’s face 
for a sign of when to stop. He got no sign 
save an encouraging nod. The flask came 
back empty. 

Around the curve the river reached 
straight west for three miles, The brigade 
dipped paddles in rhythm to a chantey. 
Lady-Face leaned toward the Bralé, who was 
wonderfully voluble from the good brandy. 

“Where does this voyage end?” 

“At de fort. In a month part go nord 
to de strong woods; part go wes’—to de 
gran’ hauteur des Pais.”* 

“But why? This is not the season to 
take supplies to the factories.” 

“Y know nudding certain,” the Bralé 
volunteered. “But I have de eyes an’ 
ears. Dese pieces—” he tapped a pack— 
“dey some hold ironwork for big wood 
houses, an’ I hearit Mclllivray talk wit de 
gran’ Mac abou’ new vedettes.”* 

Lady-Face nodded. In a few minutes 
he tried another question. 

“Do you know anything about the Loon 
River deronine® last month when the N. W. 
men jockied the English out of thirty fur 
packs?” 

The Brd@lé’s eyes sparkled. 

“Gar, owil It was gran’. Dey laugh, 
ever’-body, from de Saskatchewan to Le 
Grand Portage. You hearit?” 

Lady-Face shook his head and leaned 
forward to listen. 

“De English out of Fort X had been all 
spring visit de Belly-Fat Crees an’ get dere 
furs—thirty packs. Dey were comin’ back 
down de Loon River when dey met wit de 
N. W. couriers en derouine. Dey talk. 
Bineby dey unhitch teams an’ build big 
fire an’ talk more. 

“Bineby de N. W. voyageurs untie keg 
an’ start boisson*. Dey ever’body up can- 
nikins, only de N. W. spill dere liquor on 
desnow. Bineby English get sleepy drunk; 
N. W. play drunk. Bineby N. W. tie 
sleepin’ English on dere tabanasks an’ start 
de dogs down river for de fort. N. W. get 
thirty pack of castor, fox, marten, mus- 
quash.” 

: Watershed, height of land. 

2Advanced outposts. 

8Party semt out from fort to drum Indian trade; 
dg; ¢es04" the Indians to take furs and bring them in to 


Drinking fest. 


“Dis fight- 
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“What else to the story?” Lady-Face 
prompted. 

Warmed inwardly by the brandy that was 
better than any he had tasted in many a 
day, and overly zealous to repeat the story 
which reflected all credit upon his own 
company, the Br#lé jargoned on—to an 
attentive Jistener. 

“English had map of Belly-Fat Cree 
country. N. W. got dat. English had 
books full of de debt dey gave to de Crees.® 
N. W. got dat. English had pencil plans 
for new vedelle among Belly-Fats. N. W. 
got dat.” 

“So when this brigade splits at the fort, 
the party going north wil] build a station 
where the English had planned?” 

“T know nudding certain, ami,” said the 
Brilé with the sincerity of a man slightly 
drunk. “But I hearit Mclllivray an’ de 
gran’ Mac talk. I t’ink zo,” 

“The English packs are still at the fort?” 

“Dey go out, pro’bly, wit de next voyage 
to Le Grand Portage.” 

A few more deft questions, and Lady- 
Face struck bilge water in his pumping. 
The Br#lé had unbosomed himself of all 
he knew “certain,” and much he had a 
mere inkling of. They ceased their talk; 
Lady-Face thinking deeply as he bent to 
paddle; the Brdlé chorusing the ‘Three 
Fairy Ducks” with a zest both spirited and 
spirit-engendered. 


A QUIVER of excitement ran down 
the brigade. Lady-Face sensed it, 
though darkness hid all but the two 
neighboring canoes from sight. Through a 
clump of river-bank white woods he caught 
glimpses of leaping fires half a mile 
ahead. 

The brigade paddled around the last 
curve; the canoes swung into a straight 
front across the river; the Brilés loosed a 
cheer and a salvo of musketry. An an- 
swering salute from the fort howitzers, 
an instantaneous uproar from the fires— 
and the voyageurs broke into a chantey, 
bent their paddles blade-deep in the river 
and swept on toward the canoe landing. 

An arrow-flight from the shore Lady-Face, 
who sat in the rear of the third canoe and a 
little behind the talkative Bralé, quietly 
shipped his paddle and slipped overboard 
without a splash or ripple. He drifted 


To give debt means to give credit in expectation of 
Fars to'be taken. oe 7 =a 
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downstream a hundred paces before swim- 
ming to the bank. By that time the canoes 
had touched; Indians, Bré@lés and fort 


company were mixed pellmell at the landing. 
He clambered out, shook himself, and, 
keeping to the white-wood shadows, ap- 
proached unobserved. 

Against a lingering red glow in the west 
the fort palisades of pointed, eighteen- 
foot spruce poles loomed up in dim silhou- 
ette. To the left, in a thicket of birch 
saplings, was a clutter of Indian tents, 
thirty or forty, of buffalo skins painted with 
red and black devices. From their shape 
and from the warrior trappings visible 
beside the big fires Lady-Face knew they 
were the traveling summer-time lodges of 
Bloods. 

Planked on a cedar slab by one fire, a 
huge sturgeon roasted entire; over another, 
placottes of buffalo cow sizzled and splut- 
tered. Pots of sagamity and beans, cooking 
in buffalo tallow, willow baskets full of the 
native delicacy of young birds in shell, 
stood in front of the teepees. At top of 
pliant saplings meat and other provisions 
hung out of reach of the legion of snarling 
dogs, which had so much wolf in them that 
they never barked, There were no chil- 
dren outside the skin lodges nor Blood 
women, save a few old squaws, wrinkled, 
sexless, 

At right of the fort, on a sandy stretch, 
was another camp, smaller, noisier, more 
luridly lit up than the Bloods’. Women, 
clothed in little beyond body-paint and 
elaborate coiffures done up with red and 
white clay, wove in and out among the fires, 
singing and dancing. They were drunk 
already, but only as a preliminary to the 
real boisson of the night. 
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Ascattering of warriors, too full of “fight- 
water” to flock to the landing, tottered 
about the camp or sprawled at the flap 
doors of their teepees. Piegans, Lady-Face 
judged them to be. His lips curved in 
disgust at the debauchery—wrought by 
trade wine in a few short years upon a 
tribe once spirited and noble. 

He crept nearer the landing. A brush 
fire had been kindled to aid the décharge. 
By its light he searched the mingled crowd 
with quick, keen eyes. Half the Bralés 
were guarding the pieces against thievery; 
the others plied swiftly between bastion 
gate and cargo. Nearest him stood the 
leather-robed Bloods, tall, slightly stout, 
manly warriors, all of them. On the other 
side were the Piegans. In the cleared 
center Mclllivray and the partner talked 
with a third Scot, Iran McDonald, factor 
of the fort, a “wintering wolf” of the N. W., 
a clean-shaven, lithe man of restless energy. 

Lady-Face guessed easily that their 
conversation was about him, for they 
glanced here and there as if trying to locate 
him in the fire-lighted confusion. 

With a Jast quick searching of swarthy 
faces, the youth stepped forward, shouldered 
his tall way through the Bloods and con- 
fronted the three. 

“Hollo, there!” the partner exclaimed at 
sight of him. “We were wondering——” 

“I was pushed aside,” Lady-Face inter- 
rupted. 

“Into the water, too,” McDonald ob- 
served. 

Lady-Face returned the factor’s piercing 
glance. 

“T rescued my paddle in midriver a bis- 
cuit toss downstream.” 

“A clerkly trick—to lose a paddle,” the 
partner jested. 

“And to be pushed aside by this lot,” 
McDonald commented. 

The factor and Mclllivray exchanged 
looks askance. 

Lady-Face saw without seeming to see. 
He smiled his rare smile and spoke shame- 
facedly. 

“Truth, this is a new sight to me, .best 
seen from the edge of the gathering. The 
king himself, God bless him, is less a marvel 
than noble red men in these numbers.”” 

The partner burst out laughing. He 
pointed to the Piegans. a 

“Noble red men! Ha, ha, ho, ho, ho! 
What a new-come, McDonald, with his 
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ears full of the nonsense that the English 
Cempany has mouthed in London!” 

Mclilivray laughed. Even the factor’s 
tace cracked. The youth seemed abashed 
at their merriment over his words. At his 
dour expression the partner broke out laugh- 
ing again. 

“Come, lad,” he chuckled. “You will 
learn better—if you but give over your 
notion of seeing places not seen before, and 
will stay with us. This very night you will 
see things not seen before; and thereafter 
will use ‘noble’ more sparingly.” 

So died in a timely laugh the suspicions 
of the wintering wolf and of the wizened 
hawk, Mclllivray. 

The four passed through the stockade 
entrance, followed by the rout clamoring 
for liquor. Just within, at right of the 
broad, graveled path, was Indian Hall, 
a low, spacious structure used to house 
natives in winter when they came, in safe 
numbers, with peltry. The Bloods had put 
their young women in the hall, what time 
the tribe should remain at the fort. 

To the left were the rambling, hewn-log 
quarters of the métis canoe men and French 
employees. One hundred steps from the 
entrance, in center of the stockade, stood the 
massive, square and heavily armed factory, 
wherein were the warehouse, trading room, 
fur presses, living quarters for factor and 
clerks, the dining room and the “butter-tub.” 

Visibly taken with the good parts of the 
youth and determined he should enter the 
service, the partner kept him close, naming 
the buildings, coloring up the seasonal work 
of the post, lauding the N. W. and damning 
all rivals. Lady-Face was noncommittal; 
seemed ‘averse to the service. The partner 
tried another tack to win him around. 

“You crossed lately from Scotland?” 

“Less than a year, by a month. I came 
as a St. Lawrence colonist.” 

“Then you know the Scotty poet, and 
newer songs of his than those we have been 
singing at the Beaver Club in Montreal?” 

“Aye. I know some. But lately, it is 
gaid, he is too much with his cups to write 
as he once did.” 

“T have heard. A great pity, lad, that 
he can not drink soberly and seldom; for 
he is our only pride against the English 
rimers. They have no drinking songs to 
compare with his. You will sing us his 
newest tonight?” 

hyve I shall. But in truth the English 
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too, have rare ale songs. Especially is 
there one master—one song——” 

“There is none to compare with our own 
Scotty poet!” the partner interposed so 
strongly that the youth did not dispute him. 

Their talk was cut short. The beggarly 
Piegans, pressing forward as the party was 
about to enter the factory, were getting be- 
tween them and the door. At McDonald’s 
sharp order and click of his brass-barreled 
pistol they fell back. 

But one middle-aged Indian, whom Lady- 
Face had not seen when he searched the 
crowd, jostled close to him, thrust a clay- 
smeared face within a foot of the youth, 
ogled him, and cried a name in surprize. 
The partner and Mclllivray heard, but 
McDonald was several steps in advance. 

Lady-Face hesitated for a second, as- 
tonished, dismayed. Then, stiffening, he 
reached out a blow, a slight swing that 
seemed no more than the straightening of an 
arm. The Piegan, caught pointedly on his 
chin as he opened his mouth to cry some- 
thing else, dropped limply, knocked com- 
pletely out of his senses. 

“The dog!” Lady-Face said hotly, meet- 
ing the question in the partner’s eye. “I 
met him down the river when I was camped 
alone. He would have robbed me had I 
not awakened in time.” 

“With the wine he holds and the blow you 
gave him, he will sleep a good long while,” 
the partner replied. 

Lady-Face breathed deeply as he entered 
the building. 


1 IN THE clerk’s room where Mc- 
Hak Donald had given him temporary 

quarters Lady-Face waited for his 
pack, which had been lost among the other 
pieces at the décharge. It was half an hour 
in coming. He unlashed it carefully, to 
examine. 

A glance told him the pack had been 
searched thoroughly before it was brought. 
He laughed silently at this evidence of Mc- 
Illivray’s suspicions and at the wasted 
pains; for the rucksack contained only his 
spare clothes, his provisions, his camping 
outfit, his powder and lead. 

But Mclllivray’s suspicions and especi- 
ally the factor’s had to be allayed. With 
the two watching hawkishly, plans would 
come to naught. Lady-Face cursed the 
Piegan softly as he stepped down the tunnel- 
like hall to McDonald’s quarters. 
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“Have I time before the feast,” he asked, 
“to look at the Indian camps and the fort 
yard?” 

“Tt will not be for an hour yet,” the fac- 
tor replied. ‘But are you not overeager 
to examine the camps and the fort?” 

It was a shrewd question. Through the 
smoke of his pipe—so large that it might 
properly be said McDonald kindled it— 
the factor looked sharply at the youth. 
But Lady-Face’s answer, itself a question, 
was shrewder still. Instead of attempting 
an explanation of his wish he feigned belief 
that McDonald was thinking only of his 
safety. 

“You think it dangerous for me?” he 
queried. 

The factor’s eyes softened. Lady-Face 
couldalmost see suspicion fading out of them. 

“A bit perhaps,” the factor said. “The 
Indians are drunk and fighting, and shortly 
the métis will be likewise and unable to offer 
help. Butgo. If Mclllivray tells me truth 
of that incident at the factory door, you 
are able to care for yourself.” 

Instead of seizing the permission too 
eagerly, Lady-Face showed hesitancy. 

“Then will not Mclllivray or a clerk go 
with me?” 

“No, no, lad,” the factor said hastily. 
“TI stretched the danger a trifle. Go by 
yourself, but be here again in an hour for 
the feast.” 

With a bow of thanks Lady-Face turned 
and left. 

The boisson beyond the bastion had 
quickened in the last hour, since a new and 
large supply of high wine had been given 
out. Three gallons of raw, tobacco-tinc- 
tured alcohol mixed with seven of river 
water was a drink sufficiently powerful to 
break all restraint and loose every passion 
of the natives. 

The Bloods yet retained signs of decency; 
but the Piegans already were completely 
abandoned to a carnival of debauchery, 
and were drinking themselves into a win- 
ter’s debt to the company. Liquor-in- 
flamed lust bred jealousy; jealousy, hot 
quarreling that now and then ended in 
promiscuous fighting. 

Lady-Face watched a minute or two be- 
fore he stepped forward into the light and 
spoke in the dialect to a Piegan less besotten 
than his fellows. 

“Where is Lone Dog? I see him not in 
the dance?” 


The Piegan pointed to a teepee. 

“Lone Dog is there, where two men 
carried and laid him.” 

Lady-Face crossed and entered. Ona 
buffalo robe lay the senseless Lone Dog, 
his features livid beneath their smoke- 
copper. The youth bent and saw that he 
was stirring into consciousness. A moment 
later the skin flap rustled and a Piegan 
woman entered, a dark, slim beauty in her 
early twenties. She was clothed in moc- 
casins of puppy fur and scarlet breast- 
bands of woven slowi* and in a doeskin shift 
ornamented with dyed porcupine quills 
that rustled with her movements. 

At sight of Lady-Face she stood in wild- 
eyed astonishment. With a gesture he 
stopped her from crying out. 

“Your husband is a fool, Kinik-olama. 
Be sensible and listen. Leave this dance 
and drinking with the young men. Get 
ready this teepee and your trappings to go 
back where you belong. When Lone Dog 
wakes, tell him this: If he will keep his 
tongue from wagging like an old squaw’s, 
if he will instantly do as I have ordered you, 
he will be given a winter’s debt of powder 
and ball, a new rifle to shoot buffalo, traps 
for beaver cabins, and cloth for your 
dress.” 

Tip-of-the-Willow promised with a word. 
Lady-Face paid scant attention to the out- 
spoken advances of her eyes, but turned and 
left the teepee. 

Leaving the camps and the stockade, he 
hurried four hundred yards up the river 
bank to another clump of white woods. 
In their shadows he stopped and uttered 
the night call of a red-throated loon. From 
a dense thicket near at hand came quick 
answer, and five silent figures. With the 
first of these Lady-Face spoke in stabbing 
whispers. - 

“When that star gets where this one is—”’ 
he pointed to the black-velvet sky— “be 
hiding behind the stockade. where the trees 
march close. In a pruirion up the creck 
are the N. W. horses. Bring twenty and 
scatter the others. Make a ladder of vine 
or rope to fling over the stockade.” 

The Cree wildwood runner grunted. They 
separated as softly as moon shadows. 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A cuckold, coward loon is he! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’, 
He is the king amang us three! 


“Inner bark of spruce, beaten, shredded and braided. 
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ue FOR two hours the partner, Mc- 
Bin Donald, Mclllivray, Lady-Face and 

three clerks had been “browsing at 
the nappy.” Fort servants -had cleared 
away the splendid feast and hurried off 
to their own. A marshaling of good liquor, 
amazingly varied for this wilderness table, 
held down the board. As the boisson had 
progressed Lady-Face had drawn away 
from Scottish import, and kept to sherry 
and still white wine. 

Half-risen in his chair at the long table, he 
sang the verse twice, that they might catch 
the words; sang it slowly, improvising the 
tune. As he started over it the third time, 
the company bore with him so loudly and 
with such stamping of feet that the log 
rafters threatened to tumble. Yet the mel- 
low tenor of the youth rose above the noise, 
swinging the others with him and launching 
them into the full-lunged chorus: 

“We are na fou, we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drapple in our ee; 

The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley bree.” 

Outside, in the Br#lé quarters, the songs 
were in French; inside, where Highland 
esprit de corps obtained and the élite com- 
pany of six ‘‘carried on,” the songs were all 
in Scotch. 

If the first to drink himself under the 
table was king of them all, then the partner 
could fairly lay claim to royalty; for, as old 
punk takes fire most easily, he was drunk 
before the boisson reached its height. Lest 
he impede the free swing of what was to 
come, Lady-Face and a clerk gathered him 
up tenderly and carried” him out to the 
factor’s quarters. The clerk tarried not, 
but pirouetted back to the dining room. 

Lady-Face stayed, under pretense of 
dashing water into the partner's florid face. 
But first he went swiftly through the part- 
ner’s pockets. Finding nothing, he slammed 
the door and searched McDonald’s cabinet. 
Papers, reports, maps, letters and Indian 
debt sheets he drew out, glanced at and re- 
stored. Disappointed and puzzled, he gave 
up the search. 

The water opened the partner’s eyes, and 
a liberal drink of French brandy had him 
sitting up, happy and maudlin friendly with 
the youth, whom he vowed the brawest 
laddie that ever flung kiltie to hornpipes. 

“But they’re not friends of mine,” Lady- 
Face interrupted sorrowfuly. “They want 
to throw me out.” 


“Wha’?” the partner demanded heatedly. 

“The factor and Mclllivray. They’ve 
been saying about me—what have they 
been saying about me?” 

“Lies, laddie, lies!’ the partner swore 
vehemently, lapsing into Lowland. ‘That 
ye maught be, for a’ they ken, the young 
Harry Havice whom the English ha’e 
fetched over frae Sussex las’ year and sta- 
tioned at Fort X to apprentice the fur trade. 
Mclllivray gaed out to question the Pie- 
gan that halloed the name at ye, but by 
my life the Piegan cudna talk yet frae the 
wap ye gi’ed ’im.” 

“Is this Harry Havice the same person 
that the English were going to make hiver- 
nant* at their Belly-Fat Cree station?” 

“The same, lad. Ye shall ha’e the place 
yoursel’; for we ha’e the Opposition’s maps 
and plans, and will start a brigade there 
before the month is out. Ye shall ha’e the 
place, laddie—na, by the lang miles frae 
Scotty, ye shall ha’e the ither place!”’ 

“What other?” queried Lady-Face, shak- 
ing the partner gently out of an encroaching 
snore. 

“Wha’ ither? Aye, yes, the ither. The 
ae we're going to bi’g—the grand factory 
on the watersheds— As’ M’Donald for 
the maps—ye shall ha’t, laddie, by the 
lang—miles frae——” 

Lady-Face shook bimself free from the 
sleeping partner and returned to the boisson. 

McDonald, the nearest sober of the com- 
pany, was directing affairs in Lady-Face’s 
absence, and enlivening his drowsy com- 
panions with game and mimicry. A “voy- 
age’’ was organized—six men rolling along 
on empty kegs; and with flourish of brooms, 
snowshoes and cooper-staves for paddles, 
they swept swiftly down the broad bosom 
of the river that flowed around the dining 
room walls. 

At cry of “Portage, ho!” each seized his 
keg, hoisted it on his shoulders, and stum- 
bled after McDonald—up the back-break- 
ing hill and down the portage trail to the 
next lake. ‘‘Saufé” for the rapids! The 
table was cleared by the simple expedient 
of tipping it sidewise; the legs at one end 
were broken off; and down the incline of 
white water the factor steered, followed in 
a rout by the other kegs of the brigade. 

Lady-Face took charge. He propped up 
the table again; sent two clerks out buffalo- 
hunting to all corners of the room; made a 

*Untitled factor wintering at a small or temporary post. 
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grizzly out of the third and sent Mclllivray 
after him; and filled the factor’s cannikin 
with brandy. 

But McDonald's lips held aloof from the 
cup. Perhaps his reeling brain gave him 
feeble warning that he alone had an atom 
of sobriety “eft. Lady-Face urged him; 
trolled again the chorus which always be- 
fore had been good for a cup. McDonald 
crooked not an elbow. Desperate, Lady- 
Face rose, clinked cannister against his 
partner’s, and started the drinking song 
whose echoes had died away in the Mermaid 
‘Tavern two centuries before: 


“Oh let me the cannikin clink, clink; 
And let me the cannikin clink; 
A trader’s a man, 
A life’s but a span; 
Why, then, let a trader drink.” 


The doughty McDonald drained his cup. 

Atop the rough exercise he had taken 
and the potions he already had downed, 
this last cannikin toppled him. Leaving 
the others to snore where they had fallen, 
Lady-Face picked up the factor, carried him 
to his quarters—and there passed a hand in- 
to his jacket pocket. 

He brought out a detailed ‘map of the 
water systems to the west. It had a red 
circle at a point where, with a day’s por- 
tage in any direction, a canoe could reach 
waterheads leading to the McKenzie, to 
the Pacific rivers, to the Mississippi system, 
to the Great Lakes, and to the Athabasca 
flowing north and eastward*. He brought 
out the debt sheet of the English. He 
brought out the keys to the wareroom. 

*A position, near the Rockies, approximately midway 


between the end of the north Saskatchewan and the end of 
Peace River to the north, 


And lastly he brought out the English map 
of the Cree vedette. 

As he left the room, left the factory and 
stepped hastily across the dark bastion yard, 
Lady-Face with tongue in check hummed to 
himself: 

“Oh! Let me the cannikin clink, clink!”’ 


[<Zy) THREE days later a full hundred 
and fifty miles up the river, Lady- 
Face and his four men stopped at 
noon to rest their tired pack horses and 
mounts. While two of the hunters went 
forward to cut out a cow buffalo from a herd, 
Lady-Face found paper and wrote briefly: 


To Iran McDonatp: 

Concerning the horses, which I found necessary 
to transport the fur pieces back where they belong, 
full compensation will be made by the English 
company as shortly as you report the circumstances 
of my theft and explain how you came to have the 
packs in your keeping. 

Concerning the grand Mac’s offer to make me 
hivernant at his new vedetle among the Belly-Fat 
Crees, I must refuse. When you lift this note from 
your sturgeon nets at the landing, I shall have 
almost a week’s start toward the valuable water- 
shed location, as shown by your map. I shall tarry 
at Fort X only long enough to deposit the fur pieces 
and advise the factor to use all diligence in establish- 
ing the Cree post. 

Concerning our recent pleasant feu-de-joie, a 
Scotty’s song started you to drinking; but it took 
an Englishman's to put you under the table. 

Yours, etc., 
Harry Havice. 


This note he put in an empty, ten quart 
keg, sealed the latter and lashed to it a Cree 
arrow which bore a small flag with the mot- 
to, “A skin for a skin.” 

He placed the keg tenderly on the water 
and laughed softly as it danced away down 
the Saskatchewan, the Swift-Flowing. 


